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Hiftorical Obfervations on the Baths of the Ancients. 


MONG the numerous large and pompous buildings of 

the ancients, were the ftructures erected for the purpofes 
of bathing. Baths made a part of the ancient gymna/ia, though 
they were frequented more for the fake of pleafure than 
health. 

The moft magnificent baths were thofe of Nero, Titus, 
Paulus AEmilius, and Dioclefian, of which there are fome ruins 
ftillremaining. Itis faidthat at Rome there were 856 public 
baths, Fabricius adds, that the exceflive luxury of the Romans 
appeared in nothing more vifible thanin their baths, Seneca 
complains, that the baths of plebeians were filled from filver 
pumps; and that the freedmen trod ongems. Macrobius tells 
us of one Sergius Oratus, a voluptuary, who had pendant 
baths hanging in the air, 

According to Dion, Maecenas was the firft who made a 
bath at Rome: Yet there are inftances of public baths prior 


to this; but they were of cold water, fmall, and poorly deco 

rated. Agrippa, in his wdilate, built 160 places for bathing, 
Ne where the citizens might be accommodated, either with hot or 
oe cold, gratis, After this example, Nero, Vefpafian, Titus, 





omitian, Severus, Gordian, Aurelian, Maximian, Dioclefian, 
nf Js | and moft of the Emperors who ftudied to gain the affections 
; Of the people, erected baths laid with the richeft marble, and 
wrought according to the rules of the moft delicate architecture. 
The rich had baths at home, and frequently very magnificent 
ones, efpecially after the time that the practice of pillaging the 
Vout, XXIII, 589. 3 .P provinces 
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provinces had begun: but they only ufed them on extraordinary 
occafions. The great men, and even Emperors themfelves, 
fometimes bathed in public with the reft of the people. Alex. 
aader Severus was the firft wio allowed the public baths to be 
opened in the night-time during the heats of fummer. 

The Greek baths were ufually annexed to pale/tre or gyms 
najia, of which they were confidered as a part. Thefe baths 
confifted of feven different apartments, ufually feparated from 

each other, and intermixed with other buildings belonging to 
the other forts of exercifes. “Chefe were, firft, the cold bath, 
Jrigidalavatio; 2Ny, The elcothefium, or room where they 
were anointed with oil; 3dly, The frigédarium, or cooling 
room ; 4thly, The propnigeum, or entrance of the hypocauftum 
or ftove ; 5thiy, the vaulted room for fweating in, or vapoure 
bath, called concamerata fudatio, or tepidarium; Othly, The las 
conicum, or dry ftove; 7thly,the hot bath, called callida lavas 
tid. 

As for the baths feparate from the palefira, they appear to 
have been ufually double, one for men, the other for women; 
but fo near, that the fame furnace heated both, The middle 
part was pplictied by a large bafon that received water by feve- 
ral pipes, and was furrounded by a balu(ftrade, behind which 
there was an area fur the reception of thole who waite toule 
the bath. They were vaulted over, and only received light 
from the top. 

In the Roman baths, the firft part that appeared was a large 
bafon, called*kelumbethra in Greek, and natatio or pifcina in 
Latin. In the middle was the bypocau/fum, which had a row 
of four apartments on each fide, called balnearia: Thefe were 
the ftove, the bath, cold bath, and ¢epidarium. ‘The two ftovesy 
called daconicum and tepidarium, were circular and joined to- 
gether. “heir floor was ho low and fulpended, in order to ree 
ceive the heat of a large furnace, which was communicated to 
the ftoves through the vacuities of their floor, ‘This furnace 
alfo heated another room called vafarium, in which were three 
large brazen veflels called auikaria, relpetively containing 
hot, warm, and cold water; which were fo difpofed, that the 
water «mght be made to pals by ijphons and pipes out of one 
or other of them into the bath, in order to acjutt its temperatures 
Phe defcription is given by Vitruvias. Ac three in the after 
noon, which is what Pliny calls hora offava et nona, the 
Romans ail repaired to the baths, cither the public or the pri- 
vate ones: This was called the Lath hour, hora balnes, whichin 
ewinter was at mine, in fummer at eight. The public baths. 
were 
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were all opened by the found of a bell, and always at the fame 
hour. Thofe which came too late, ftood a chance for bathing 
in cold water. 

They began with hot water ; after which as the pores were 
now opened, and might give room for too plentiful a perfpie 
ration, they thought it neceflary for their health to clofe them 
again, either with the cold bath, or at leaft witha fprinkling of 
cold water. During the bath, the body was fcraped witha 
kind of knives, or {mall ftrigils, fuch as are ftill found in the 
cabinets of the curious. After bathing fucceeded unétion and 
perfuming, from which they went frefh to fupper. 

The Romans, when they found their ftomachs over-charged 
with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from Juvenal, who 
inveighs againft thofe who, having gorged themfelves with eat 
ing, were forced to go into the baths to give relief, The 
found alfo that a bath was good to refrefh thenfelves after fome 
confiderable fatigue or trav.1, as Celfus tells us; which makes 
Plautus fay, that all the baths in this world were not fufficient 
to remove the wearincfs he felt. After Pompey’s time, the 
humour of bathing was carried to great excels, by which 
many were ruined, feveral having brought themfelves to fuch a 
pitch, that they could not bear food without bathing firft. 
The Emperor Titus is faid to have loft his life thereby.— 
Hence Pliny inveighs feverely againit thofe phyficians who held 
that hot baths digefted the food, The Emperor Hadrian firit 
laid a reftraint on the immoderate humour of bathing, by a 
public edict, prohibiting all perfons to bathe before the eigith 
hour. 

The baths of Agrippa were built of brick, but painted in 
enamel: Thofe of Nero were not only jurnithed with freth 
water, but even had the fea brought into them: Thofe of 
Caracalla were adorned with 200 marble columns, and fur 
nifhed with 1600 feats of the fame matter. Lipfius aftures us 
that they were fo large, that 1800 perlons might conveniently 
bathe in them at the fame time. But the baths of Dioclefian 
furpaffed all the reft in magnificence. One hundred and forty 
thoufand men were employed many years in building them. 
Great part of thefe, as well as thofe of Caracalla, are ftiil fttand- 
ing ; and with the vaft high arches, the beautiful aud {lately pil- 
lars, the extraordinary pienty of foreign marble, the curious 
vaulting of the roofs, the prodigious number of fpacious 
apartments, and a thoufand other ornaments, make one of the 
greatcft curiofities of modern Rome, 
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INTERESTING TRIALS, 
COURT of KING’s BENCH. 
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May 16, 1794. 
R. ERSKINE moved the Court, for leave to file a crie 


minal information azainft the overfeer and beadle of the 
parith of St. John’s, Woolwich, for a grofs mifdemeanour, 
Mr. Erfkine faid, that whatever migit be the feelings of an 
overfcer or a beadle, he was perfuaded that the juftice and hu- 
manity of the Court would confider the cafe he had to lay 
before theu-, in a very ferious point of view. The facts were 
thefe. A fingle woman, at Woolwich, was fo far advanced in 
her preznancy, that a midwife attended her, cxpecting every 
moment fhe would be delivered. “Ihe child of which the was 
pregnant was illegitimate, and the overfeer and beadle were 
afraid of a {ittlement being gained in the.r parith ; they, 
therefore, put the unfortunate woman, while in the pains of 
labour, into a boat upon the river ‘Thames, for the purpole of 
getting rid of her. The poor woman, howcver, was not de- 
livered till the arrived in tie pasifh of Se. James, Clerkenwel 
Lord Kenyon fad, the cafe, as Rated, was a very grofs of- 
fence. His Lordihip, however, was of opinion, that an indi@- 
ment was te proper mode of proceeding, and theretore ree 
commended the profecutors to apply to the Grand Jury. 





PARKER verfus WHITEHEAD and ANOTHER. 


IN this cafe Mr. Holroyd moved an arreft of judg- 
ment. 

This was an action on a promiflory note, where the Jury 
gave a verdict for the plainuff, “The objection the learned 
Counfel kad to the verdict was, that the plaintiff was not the 
proper peiion to fue. ‘The declaration was founded on the 
ftatute of Anne, which requires, that the perfon to whom the 
note is made payabie fhould bring the action, Now in this 
cale the note was payable, not to the plaintiff, but to a fociety, 
of which the plantift was Prefident, and therefore he could 
hot maintain this action. 

Lord Chief Juftice— As this fociety is not a corporation, 
what other legal remedy had they?” 
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Mr. Holroyd conceived, all the individuals, of which the 
fociety was compoled, ought to have brought the a¢tion. 

Lord Chief Juftice—“ That would tave been the moft 
ineffectual remedy in the world; the plaintiff, whois the Pre- 
fident, muft be held to be a truftce for the fociety ; for if the 
whole fociety was oblized to bring the aStion, it might be fub- 
jet to continual abatemenis ‘by the death of its members, and 
therefore we ought not to atreft the judzment. 

Mr. Juftice Gri fe faid, it would be contrary to all juftice to 
arreft the judgment in this cafe. 

Mr. Juftice Athhurft was of the fame opinion. 





rere 


COURT of KING’s BENCH. 
Liability of Hufbands for their Wives. 





Mr. LANE moved the Court for a new trial, in an a€tion 
brought againft a hufband (who had abfconded from his fa- 
mily), to recover a {um of money for neceflaries found and 
provided by the plaintiff for the defendant’s wife. 

The Jury found a verdict for the defendant, from a princi- 
ple of Jaw laid down at the tial, that the wife ought to have 
followed her hufband, and that not having done fo, he was not 
liable to be fued for neceffaries. 

Mr. Lane, in fupport of his motion, ftated, that the defene 
dant was formerly a horfe-dealer, and abfconZed from his wife 
in confequence of pecuniary embarraffment; that he had lately 
drove a cuach, and was now capable of maintaining his wife. 
He tad only been feen twice in the {pace of two years, and 
his wife during his abfence, had kept a little {chool, by which 
fhe acquired only about 5°. per week. 

Lord Keay n laid down the law refpe@ing the liability of 
hufbands for their wives. His Lordthip faid, if a hufvand had 
a competency, he was bound to expend a part of it in the maine 
tenance and tupport of his wife, and in cafe he deferted her, 
the perfon who pro. ided her with neceffiries, ought to reco- 
ver, by an action at Jaw, the fum expended, f-om the hufband. 
But where a man was in a very low fituation of jife, or intol- 
vent, and the wife had the means of fubiiltence in her power, 
which his Lordfhip conficered to be the prefent cafe, the Court 
would not encourage an action againft the hufband, 

The motion for a new trial was rejected, and the verdict of 


the Jury aftirnied, 


COURT 
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COURT o COMMON PLEAS, 


HILTON verfus ARNOLD. 


THIS was an action to recover from the defendant a fatise 
faction in dumages, for a breach of promife of marriage. 

It appeared in evidence, that the plaintiff was a maiden lady, 
aged §6, the defendant a young man of the age of 23. He 
paid his addreffes to the lady for about fix weeks, and promifed 
her marriage both verbally, and by letters under his hand. 

The Counfel for the defendant reprobated this action, on ace 
count of the difparity of the age of the parties. He faid it was 
impoffible for a Jury to conceive that the defendant could be 
ferious when he made the promife of marriage to the plaintiff, 
who had neither youth, beauty, or fortune, to attract his notice, 
for {he was deformed in body, had loft an eye, and had fcarcelya 
tooth in her head. 

The learned Judge obferved, that to maintain an action for 
damages, it was necefiary that the promife of marriage fhould 
be made in a folemn manner, and the difparity of the age of 
the parties was alfo a circumftance to be taken into confidera- 
tion. It was, however, extremely improper for young men to 
§port with the feelings of old women, and there were cafes in 
which Juries had made them pay for their jokes. 

The Jury found a verdict for the plaintifi—Damages, 40s. 


—— — ———— 





Monthly Agricultural Report for April. 


HE winter crops, fo much injured by the wet fpring, are 
greatly recovered by the dry cool weather towards the 
clofe of this month. So rapid a vegetation in the wheats, per- 
haps, was never known before, feveral ears of that grain being 
difcoverable in April; in rich foils in the Eaftern counties, the 
farmers have bcen obliged to reap off near a foot of the blade, 
in -order to check the exuberance of the ftem. If much 
fhowery weather fuccecds, itis to be feared that thefe plants 
muit be laid even before they bloom. In the Midland and 
Northern diftricts, the wheats have been moft chilled, and are 
befs promifing ; the feafon has been every where unfavourable 
for clean hoeing, and the crops mutt prove foul. A very easly 
harvcft is every where looked for. 
The beans and peas look healthy, where they have been 
carefully hoc’, Oats got in carly, promife abundance; thofe 
later 
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later fown, on ftiff lands, will, from the then dry weather, 
come upin two plants, one of which muft, of courfe, beun- 
productive. ‘The crops of rye are forward, but generally 
thin. 

The barley counties promife well, except in two of the 
northern counties, where the worm injured their plants early, 
as they did alfo thofe of peafe. 

The colefeed and muttard, ftanding for crops, have bloomed 
well; but on the average, arc not fo ftout on the item as thofe 
of the laft year. 

The clovers are thin in moft parts of England, having gra- 
dually died away fiace Chriftmas. The profpect of ryey 
grafs, and meadow hay, is univerfally good. 

This {pring has proved highly prolifick in the flock counties, 
particularly in Norfolk, and the found part of Suflex Downs. 
Wool has found no material advance or abatement in its prices, 
forthe laft three months. Hops are in moft counties very 
forward on the pole, and have a luxuriance of bind, except in 
Worcefterfhire, where the {pring floods confiderably damaged 
the plantations on rivers: The year’s duty is now {peculated 
on at 125,000]. - The cyder counties of Hereford, Devon, 
&c. have a fair fhew of fruit, though the crop of apples is not 
likely to prove a general one. 

The London markets have been abundantly fupplied 
through the mogth with good meat of every kind, and rea- 
fonably : Grafs lamb and veal have been particularly low ia 
price; lean ftock are bought in dear, from the great fhew of 
gtafs; hogs are confiderably cheaper; ufeful horfes advance in 
price, from the great demand for them for the artillery and ad- 
ditional cavalry, &c. 








Account of the curious Water-Well, lately dug at Sheerncfs. 


HE water-well dug at Sheernefs is among the phano- 
mena in this department of art; and as fuch is ree 
corded, with proper praife, by the Royal Society. 

The inference from the Sheeraefs work is to this effe2—~ 
That perfeverance is fure of fuccefs ; that water, wherever 
fufficiently dug for, is every where to be found. —The depth of 
the famous well at Shcernefs, far below the furface of the fea, 
is 300 feet. 

Lady Salifbury has gone yet further. At Wilfden, in her 


beautiful ground on the top of the hill, fhe has funk 370 fect— 
6 Aad 
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And at that depth, there feems to follow fuccefs almoft as fally 
as it was deferved ;:for the water, with the fame vigorous fort 
of {pring as at Sheernefs, rofe at once 200 feet inthe well! 

So it continued, till foon after the ground furrounding the 
well fell in; and on the confultations hitherto, it has been held 
not fate tobe remaved, 

At Sheernefs, it is not eafy exa@ly to ftate what the work 
coft; for it was done by the foldiers in the garrifon. At 
Wiifden, the attempt coft 1000l. tie whole magnificently paid 
by Lady Salifbury. 

At Sheernef*, the obftacle of quick-fand was particularly 
troublefome. At Willden the ftratum moft hard to-work 
through, was a layer of clay, 40 feet-thick—above ten feet 
thicker than the red clay, fo famed for its fertility in Devons 
fhire. 

The remedy of the accidental fall of the earth fhould not 
be defpaired, till Birmingham, Shropfhire, and Scotland have 
been tried in vain. 








STRICTURES on WORDS of COURSE, 


ce ORDS are often ufed without fignification. Befide 

the imperfection toat is natural in language, and the 
obfcurity and confufion that is fo hard to be avoided in the ufe 
of words, there are feveral wilful faults and negleéts, which men 
are guilty of, in this way of communication. The firft and 
mott palpable abufe is, the ufing cf words, without clear and 
diftinct ideas ; or, which is worfe, figns without any thing 
fignified. Another great abufe is, inconftancy in the ufe of 
words.” —E Jay on the Human Underflanding, 

So faith the learned Mr. Locke, and his opinion may ferve 
as a text for a difiertation on words of courfe, Words of 
courfe are, either words ufed without any meaning atall, or 
words, which are intended to convey avery different meaning 
from that which they properly admit of. As every word in 
the Englith Janguage, and perhaps in all other languages, has a 
meaning, the fiift part of my definition may fem incorrect; 
but we ought to remember that the word which is ufed without 
its meaning, may be faid to be a word that has no meaning. 
Money can procure ali the neceflaiies of life, but money 
locked upina miler’s cheft, or buried in the earth, canno 
more piocure the neceflaries of life than fo many pieces of 
wood. Itis a maxim in law and logic, *§ de non apparentibusy 
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et de non exiftentibus eadem eft ratic”’ Words may be abufed 
either by wholly negleéting their meaning, (a practice very. 
common with parrots, and thofe whofe underftanding rifes no 
higher than that of parrots) or by affixing to them a meaning 
which is contrary to etymology, or any other rule of explana« 
tion. Words thus ufed without a meaning, or abufed toa 
wrong meaning, are to be confidered as words of courfe, and 
received accordingly. 

Words of courfe occur both in fpeaking and writing, but 
chiefly in the former, there being few writings which admit 
them, unlefs the private memoirs of public men, or the 
friendly and affeétionate epiftolary correfpondence of men of the 
world. No ferious work admits them. Indeed the very bu- 
finefs of hiftory and philofophy is, to reftore words that have 
been abufed to their proper meaning, and to prevent pofterity 
from being deceived into falfe notions of men, and falfe views 
of their tranfactions ; and upon this account it is that hiftory 
is rather difficult, and philofophy fomewhat fcarce and un- 
popular, 

Among words of courfe, Confcience holds a very diftin- 
guifhed rank, Confcience has been defined (and is ftill be- 
lieved by thofe who look to definitions) to be the knowledge or 
faculty, by which we judge of the goodnefs or wickednefs of 
our own aétions ; and Ihave no doubt that this was the ori- 
ginal meaning. At prefent, however, by that revolution to 
which kingdoms and ftates, and words of two fyllables are 
fubje&t, we find it ufed only as a kind of gentle oath; and in 
this refpect, it is perhaps preferable to any coarfe oath of the 
St. Giles’s manufacture. The ufe of this word is pretty ge- 
neral all the year round with a certain clafs of people, parti- 
cularly thofein trade, who find it extremely ufeful in felling 5 
although it be faid, that it is not quite of fo much confequence 
in buying, being one of thofe words, which cannot be em- 
ployed by two people at the fame time. If two men ride on 
horfeback, fays the celebrated Dr. Franklin, one of them muft 
ridebehind. There is another clafs of men, who never ufe this 
word above once in feven years, and then in a fort of prayer, 
Petition, or ejaculation, At the return of this feptennial em- 
ployment of confcience, it may be heard from one end of the 
kingdom to the other; not, indeed, alone, but in company 
with its guards or fatellites, commonly called its derivatives, 
Every worthy gentleman then aéts upon confeience ; he is confci= 
ous of the purity of his intentions; he has difcharged his duty 
confcientioufly ; and he {corns to demand any thing that is u- 

VoL, XXIII,.589. 3Q confcionable. 
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confeionable. Evenif unfuccefsfal, he boafts of a con/cioufnefs 
within, which fupports him under all trials, and confoles him in 
ail lofles. Befide thefe there are other times when coufcience is 
of great fervice, {uch as in cafes of vacancies in public offices, 
or other fituations depending on popular choice. As in a 
churchyard, we find nothing but affzctionate hufband and 
tender wives, fo in fuch cafes, we can difcover nothing but 
confeientious candidates, and confcientious voters., I know not, 
however, whence it comes, but the fact is, that when we {peak 
of this ufe of confcience ferioufly, and with fome: degree of 
confidence, our mouths are generally fhut with, “ Pugh! 
pugh! my dear Sir, thofe are only words of courfe. 

Honour is another word of this clafs; and perhaps no word 
has fo many meanipgs, all at variance withthe real one. In- 
deed, of late, confeience, exceptin the cafes I have mentioned, 
has fallen into’a confiderable degree of contempt; and few 
men will ufe it, for fear of. being laughed at, or, which is the 
fame thing, thoughtin earneft, Honour is the fubftitute, and 
is a much genteeler, and prettier founding word, and is cone 
fequently in univerfal ufe. That it has its ufesis very obvious; 
for if we were not aflured upon honour of the contrary, we 
fhould often be tempted to fufpect that we were impofed upon 
in the purchafe of goods, deceived in the promifes of great 
men (a {pecies of property very fluctuating), and moft egree 
grioufly miftaken in moft of the common appearances of men 
andthings. Butan implicit confidence having once been obs 
tained, if we fhould happen to be deceived, which is not abfo- 
lutely impoffible, we have the fupreme confolation that we 
have not been deceived by the contrivance of others, but by 
our own ignorance, and by our having taken for granted cer- 
tain profetiions of fincerity, which are merely words of courfe. 

In polite correfpondence, words of courfe arc exceedingly 
multiplied, althcugh {eldom productive of any very great mil 
take, unlefs in the cate of the ignorant and barbarous country 
people, who have, by t»c unhappy prejudice of education, been 
taught to ufe words accerding to their old fignification, to 
fpcak as they think, and to give every thing its proper name.— 
When a perion of falhion fays to anothes, that “ the will be 
glad to fee her,’’ every well-bred lady knows that the mean- 
ing is, * fhe defires that they may be as far feparated as pof- 
fivie ;” or if fhe fays, “ the ts giad to fee her,” it only means 
that “ fhe is peculiarly unfortunate in meeting with her, and 
longs for a feparation as {oon as the rules of good breeding 
will permit,” ‘Thefe are words of courfe; no perfon in the 
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free exercife of reafon, that is, no perfon of a proper education, 
and who has feen the world, can for a moment miftake or mif= 
apply fuch expreffions. Some may think an injury is done to 
the Ianguage by fuch a ufe of words, but this is another un- 
happy prejudice; for it muft be acknowledged that a word 
which is made to bear two meanings inftead of one, has its 
powers enlarged, and is juft ‘twice as ufeful as before; and if 
tendernefs and animofity, refpect and diflike, can be exprefled 
by one and the fame words, a very important obje@ is gained. 
(To be continued.) 


Account of Two Fafhtionahle Dreffes lately introduced. 
, ‘HE month of April, 1794, produced an elegant variety 


of female drefs, which we are happy in detailing for the 
ufe of our fairreaders. Two ftriking drefles are now out, and 
have made fuch an impreffion on the fathionable world, that 
they cannot fail of being generally adopted. 

Drefs I. A turban, made of light blue fatin, fringed with 
gold. The hair dreiled in light curls, the chignon turned up 
plain, the ends turned back over the turban, falling down in 
ringlets ; and the fide-curls falling eafy on the neck. Three 
white feathers, the edges cherry coloured from the top down to 
the middle, and a black heron ‘eather placed on the left fide of 
the turban, to incline forwards. ‘The corfet of light blue 
fatin ; the waift very fhort, without points, with fhort fleeves 
of the fame; over them, loofe fleeves of crape, or Italian 
gauze, trimmed at top and bottom with blonde, and tied in the 
middle with gold cord. ‘he necklace, fimall gold chains, 
formed in feftoons—gold ear-rings, correfponding with the 
necklace. The petticoat of white lawn, with a long train, 
trimmed with a broad white fatin ribband at the bottom. ‘The 
fath of cherry coloured pecling fatin, tied behind in a double 
bow, the ends falling as low as the train. Cherry coloured 
fatin thoes, with {pring heels. ‘The opera fan mounted on red 
fticks, 

Drefs II, The head-drefs is formed by the Turk or Cref- 
cent cap, made of Italian gauze, turned round the head piece in 
folds, the ends terminating behind, trimmed with a deep filk not 
fringe, furrounded with a large border of gold foil, forming a 
diadem ; in the front, two large white feathers inclining for- 
wards; and on the top of the crown is placed a large butten, 
fet with brilliants.or pearls, ‘Tbe toupee frizcd in light curls, 
failing upon the nvck and fhoulders in ringicts; and the chig- 
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non turned up plain. ‘The gown round, of clear lawn, with 
two narrow flounces ; fhort and very loofe fleeves, 

A Pruffian handkerchief. ‘The fafh of white fatin ribband, 
tied behind inafmall bow. Pear] ear-rings, and two ftrings of 
pearls round the neck ; white fatin fhoes.—The flocking ftill 
clocked with variegated colours. 





Short Account of Sir Fohn Harrington, the Tranjflator of 
Orlando Furiofo. 


By his great great great GRANDSON. 


HE Orlando Furiofo of Ariofto was tranflated by my 
great great great grandfather, Sir John Harrington, of 
Kelfton, near Bath, above two hundred years ago; and, 
though the Englith language was not at that time rendered fo 
fmooth for vertifying as it now is, yet in it may be feen much 
of thetrue fpiritof poetry. Sir John was a very young man, 
not above two or three-and-tweuty, at the time he undertook 
the tranflation of Orlando—a very long and difficult work to 
render into Englith, in the true fpirit and meaning of the Italian 
author! Yet in every part of his work he has happily fuc- 
ceeded, Queen E!.zabeth, his godmother, to whom he dedi- 
cated the work by permiffion, and who underftood the Italian 
Janguage perfectly well, much commended the performance.— 
Befi des being a good poet, Sir John was one of the firft wits of 
that age, as may be feen in his letters and poetry, publifhed by 
my brother in three volumes, entitled Nuge Antique. It was 
his father who ferved the Queen, then the Princes Elizabeth, 
who was confined in the ‘l ower by her fifter Mary, and who 
married her father Henry the Eighth’s natural daugliter— 
‘That monarch gave his fon-in-law, my anceftor, for his wife’s 
cowry, the valuable forfeited monaftery lands of Katherine, 
dath-Eafton, Kelfton, Corfton, &c. &c. Ariofto’s Orlando 
Furiofo has been tranflated lately by Mr. Hoole, full dreffed in 
garb of modern poctry: But the critical reader cannot but 
obferve how much obl'ved Mr. Hoole is to Sir John Harring- 
ton throughout the vhole tranflation. 


BON M O T. 
Few days fince a Member in the oppofition told Mr. Pitt 
tuat he fuppofed, by the late heavy duty impofed on pas 
pels 
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per, that Miniftry were averfe to printing: “ Quite the cons 
trary,” replied the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ we only 
with to fet a higher value upon it.” 





OBSERVATIONS o TONTINES. 


[From Mr. Morgan’s Introduction to a new Edition of Dr. Price’s 
Obfervations on Reverfionary Payments. ] 


F all the phantoms which are held up to entice and to dee 
ceive the multitude, none are more miflchievous, or de- 
ferve more fevere reprehenfion, than the tontines which have 
lately become fo prevalent in every part of this country. By 
thefe, while the adventurer is lured with the extravagant hope 
of making his fortune ia a fhort period, and at {mall expence, 
the worft {pirit of gambling and idle fpeculation is called forth, 
and thofe baneful effects which are produced by a ftate lottery 
in Londen are extended to the remoteft corners of the king 
dom. 

It is not only the perfon who can afford to fubfcribe fixpence 
or a fhilling a week from his income that becomes the dupe of 
thofe bubbies ; they are crowded in the poorer parts of the 
country with domettic fervants whofe wages do not exceed 3}. 
or 4]. a fum, which even properly applied, is hardly fudicient 
for their maintenance. ‘This clais of fubicribers muft necef- 
farily either involve tuemfelves in poverty and diftrefs to com- 
plete their payments, or, which is more probable, they mult 
find themfelves unable to go on with them, and by this means 
lofe all the money they have already advanced. It is indeed no 
wonder, confidering the ignorance which prevails on the fube 
ject, that fo many fhould be captivated with the advantages 
which are promiled them in thefe tontines; and it may not, 
perhaps, be improper to ftate a few faéts which, if they produce 
no other effect, wiil however tend to moderate their expecta 
tions, and confequently to leflen the difappointment of the fub- 
{cribers at the final divifion of their ftock. 

The well known increafe of money when improved at com- 
pound intereft, and the continual mostality of the human race 
(which is proved by the melancholy experience of every day) 
are the two principles upon which all tontines are founded, and 
from which they derive all their encouragement. But it isim- 
poflible to appiy thofe principles more improperly than to the 
prefent purpofe. In the fhort term of feven years the accue 
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mulation of money at fimple and compound intereft is much 
the fame, and the decrements of life are fo inconfiderable as to 
sroduce little or no effect in increafing this accumulation— 
A weekly payment of 6d, improved at 4 per cent. compound 
} jor feven years, will amount to Icl. 5s. 3d. but at 
: intereft ic will amount to 10]. 3s. 10d. and at no intereft 
at ali to gl. 2s. 

Fiom a calculation on the probable number of deathsiaa 
given number of perfous in the courfe of feven years, I cone 
clude that the fhare of each furvivor will not exceed eleven 
guineas ; and when the expences of management and probable 





? 

Jofles are deducted, the furviving members will have the fatif- 
faQion to find at the end of feven years, that they have barely 
yeceived their principal, after having endangered the Iofs of the 
greateft part of it, by the rifk of dying in the meantime. Ip 
fhort, the only fource from which thofe tontines can derive 
any additional increafe malt be from the inability of fome of 
the mem(ers to go on wit! their fubfcriptions. But this is an 
evil of the worlt kind, and defeats the very end for which thofe 
planus are faid to be priacipally intended, 

Inftcad, therefore, of relieving, they will add to the miferies 
of the poor, and the only perfons, that will be benefited by 
them (excepting indeed the treafurers and fecretaries) will be 
the more wealihy fubfcribers, whofe fhares will have acquired 
tieir chief increafe from the fpoils of the diftrefled. Iam 
forry to fee thofe fchemes adopted and encouraged by fo many 
refpectable perfons, who have contributed very much, by their 
character and fituation in iife, to fpread the contagion ; and by 
fubmitting to become truitees of the different focieties, they 
have unfortunately given them a weight and credit which they 
would not otherwife have enjoyed. In one of the moft nu- 
merous of thofe tontines which confitts of 43,000 members, 
it has been urged in its defence that it would have a tendency 
to improve the morals of the people by leading them to habits of 
faving. 

Although no doubt can be entertained of the good intentions 
of thofe who patronize this {cheme, it muft I think, be ac- 
knowledged that the method they have chofen of reforming the 
poor is rather equivocal, It is nat likely that an indigent man, 
when allured to fave by the fame motives which ftimulate a 
gambler to his ruin, fhould be improved in his morals by this 
means, or that he fhould be much prejudiced in favour of this 
difpofition when his hopes and expcétations are kept alive by a 
delufion. After looking forward during the tcrm of feven 
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ats to the accumulation of an immenfe fortune, and finding 
bimfelf at Jaft barely in pofleffion of the miferable pittance he 
has paid, it will be no wonder if the mortifying d fappointment 
he feels fhould lead him to fquander away a fum, too feanty for 
eftablifhing him in trade or for any other valuable purpofe, and 
that, inftead of convincing him of the good effeéts of faving, 
it fhould confirm him in the habits of diffipation. 





Account of the important Improvements made in thg 
County Fail of Gloucefter. 


[In a Letter to a Friend, written in the Year 1792.] 


. 


Dear Sir, 


‘-LTHOUGH I ‘am none of thofe, according to Ju- 
venal, 


“ Duos mire afficiunt inferipta erga/flula, carcer 
“ Rufticus,” 


yet not to take particular notice of the county jail of Gloue 
cefter, would be unpardonable on many accounts. I need not 
repeat to you what has been fo often written and talked of — 
the bad ftate of the jails in this kingdom, and efpecially the 
improper management of the prifoners. All good and think- 
ing men have regretted, that a prifon fhould fo far fail of the 
purpofes which it was intended to ferve, as to become the nure 
fery, inftead of the punifhment of vice, and that many huns 
dreds, at leaft in the metropolis, have been fent to jail almoft ia 
a ftate of innocence, who have been difmifled hardened villains. 
In the beft ftate of the old way of managing prifoners, it was 
found that cpnfinement had no proper effet upon their minds ; 
for as it confifted fimply of the privation of liberty, they could 
eafily fall upon means to continue their wickednefS, and, by 
aflociating together, confirm each other in every nefarious 
practice, 

The firft man who ftept forward to correc the abvfes of 
prifons, and to render them what they ought to be in every hu- 
mane and well regulated government, was the late Joha 
Howard, furnamed the benevolent 5 of his labours it is impothble 
to {peak in higher or better terms than thefe ufed by Mr. 
Burke. Howard vifited all Europe, “ not to furvey the 
fumptuoufacls of palaces, or the ftatelinels of temples; not 
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to make accurate meafurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form an epitome of modern art—but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infeGtion of 
hofpitals ; to furvey the manfions of forrow and pain; to take 
the guage and dimenfions of mifery, depreffion, and contempt ; 
to remember the: forgotten; to attend to the neglected; to 
vifit the forfaken ; and to compare .and collate, for the purpofe 
of remedying, the diftrefles-of all men in all countries.” 

A worthy taronet of this county, Sir G. O. Paul, diftin. 
guifhed himfelf foon after the publication of the firft volume of 
Howard’s works, in promoting the fcheme of an hofpital on 
the principles laid-down by that ufeful writer. He had many 
obftacles to contend with, and many prejudices to conquer, 
The fupport, however, of his brother Ju(tices enabled bim to 
bring the matter to a fuccefsful iflue ; and I had the honour of 
furveying this prifon to-day, with more pleafure than I had ever 
received in furveying the manfions of rank and grandeur, be- 
caufe I am convinced that while it continues to be regulated 
upon its prefent plan, it wil] eminently contribute to reform 
the wicked, and to reftore to fociety many valuable members, 
who would otherwife have been wholly loft. The great fault 
of all prifons, except the few that have been built upon the 
plan of Gloucefter county jail, is, that the prifoners of all de- 
grees of wickednefs are allowed to aflociate together ; and 
while this continues to be the cafe, itis impoffible to expe 
that their confinement will have any other than the very worf 
effect upon them. In this prifon, no two prifoners of any 
defcription whatever are allowed to fee each other, unlefs at the 
hours of labour, and that only regulated by the degree of their 
behaviour. 

The building was begun in 1783, and completed in about 
four years. It is divided into courts and wards, with galle- 
rics, &c. and is provided with above three hundred cells, each 
a neat oblong room, with a bed and other decent apparatus. 
The whole has indeed fo much of a clean and wholeiome airy 
appearance, that a flranger would perhaps at firft miftake it for 
a manufactory of tome kind, ‘The architeét employed on this 
occafion was the late Mr. Blackburn, whofe judgement in this 
ipecies of architecture obtained him a diftinguifhed name. It 
coft nearly forty thoufand pounds, a fum which frightened the 
people of the county, betore they learned that the affeflment 
was very low. ‘That you may have fome idea of the good to 
be expected from a jail regulated on the plan of the prefent, I 
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fhall give you a few outlines of it. The prifoners are divided 
into four clafles or degrees of criminality. 

The firft, and greateft degree, are confined in dark cells, 
without communication with any perfon, except the chaplain, 
furgeon, or magiftrates, when infpecting the {tate of the prifon, 
and the keeper, who is to fee him at leaft once every day, di- 
rect the cell to be cleaned, and relieve all other wants condu- 
cive to health. ‘The fecond degree are confined in the light 
cells, with a like feclufion from fociety. Thefe two degrees 
are directed merely as punifhments for refractory prifoners, and 
to enforce the difcipline of the prifon. The third degree— 
the prifoner confined to his own cell in this degree; is to be 
taken into the airing ground for fo many hours in every day, as 
the divifions of the court will admit; only one prifoner of a 
clafs is to be in any court at one and the fame times On Sun- 
days, and other occafions of religious exercife, the prifoner 
is removed fingly to the chapel ; and provided his or her beha- 
viour be orderly and decent, he or fhe may, on Sundays, be al- 
lowed to air in the courts in the fociety of his or her clafs. 
Prifoners of the fourth degree are to be confined to their cells 
at all times, except during divine fervice, and the time allotted 
for meals, when they may affociate with others of the élafs in 
the day room, or airing grounds. You will perceive at once, 
my dear Sir, the utility of thus claffifying the degrees of con 
finement according to the behaviour of the prifoners. 

The governor, as he is called, of the jail, is allowed a falary 
of 200]. per annum, but no fees of any defcription, except 
only the taxed allowance for extra-bedding permitted by the 
rules, and fuch fhare of the profits of labour as may be allowed 
by the magiftrates. He is not permitted to ftrike any one of 
the prifoners, unlefs in felf-defence, but is requefted to com- 
mand with temper and firmnefs, and to a&t without partialty. 
The turnkeys and affiftants are fined for fwearing, and the 
money paid to the prifoner’s box; for drunkennefs they forfeit 
their places, and are not allowed to accept money, or perquifite 
of any kind. A tafk-mafter or manufacturer, is alfo aps 
pointed with a falary of Sol. per annum. He acts as affiftane 
to the governor, and enforces and fuperintends the labour of the 
prifoners, and is enjoined to encourage induftry among the 
debtors and prifoners of other defcriptions, who are inclined 
work ; for whoever in this prifon is inclined to work, will be 
employed, and a part of the profits, as I fhall mention hereafter, 
is referved for their ufe. He is allo to keep a lift of the tools 

Vox, XXIII, 589, 3R delivered 
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delivered to the prifoners, and take them from them at leaving 
off work, that they may be propeily fecured from being clan- 
deftinely ufed in the night. 


(To be continued.) 





Infeription in Memory of the celebrated Incendiary, Fack 
Cade. 


N a part of the village of Heathfield, in Suffex, named 
Cade -/treet, from the death of Jack Cade, who was killed 
there, but which has been commonly called Cat freet, Mr 
Newbery has lately ere€ted a pedeftal by the road-fide, to 
commemorate this event, and to correct the vulgar error. It 
is a fimple ftru€ture of ftone, and has a tablet in the centre, 
with the following infcription : 


« Near this fpot was flain the notorious rebel 
« JACK CADE, 
« By ALEXANDER IpEn, Efq. Sheriff of Kent. 
A. D. 1450. 

«© His body was carried to London, and his head fixed upon 

“ London-bridge. 
“¢ This is the fucceis of all rebels, and this tortune chanceth 

“ ever to traitors.” 

HA.Lw’s CuRon. 





OBSERVATIONS cx INSTINCT. 


jv is not unworthy of remark, that birds uniformly propor 
tion the dimenficns of their nefts to the number and fize of 
the young tobe produced. Every {pecies lays nearly a deter- 
mined number of eggs. But, if one be each day abitraited 
from the neft, the bird continues to lay daily more till het 
nuinber is completed. Dr. Lifter, by this practice, made 
{wallow lay no lefs than nineteen eggs. 

Inaumerable other particulars might be adduced of the force 
of inftinét in the brute creation, with refpect to their habita- 
tions. But the inftances are numberlefs that evince how 
much the providential care of the Divine Being is extended 
over 
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over univerfal exiftence. . The obfervations of the ingenious 
Mr. Willoughby on the beaver, in particular, are well worthy 
the attention of the proud politicians of the human race, who 
are now fo warmly contending concerning the origin and pro- 
grefs, the fubverfion and regeneration, or perhaps extinction of 
empires : 

«© Next to the intelligence exhibited in human fociety, that 
of the beavers is the moft.confpicuous. Their operations in 
preparing, fafhioning, and tranfporting, the heavy materials for 
building their winter habitations, are truly aftonifhing ; and 
when we read their hiftory, we are apt to think that we are pe 
rufing the hiftory of manin a period of fociety not inconfi- 
derably advanced. It is only by the united itrength, and co- 
operation of numbers, that the beavers could be enabled to 
produce fuch wonderful effects 3 for, ina folitary ftate, as they 
at prefent appear in fome northern parts of Europe, the 
beavers, like folitary favages, are timid and ftupid animals. 
They neither affociate, nor attem)t to conftruct villages, but 
content themfelves with digging holes inthe earth. Like men 
under the oppreflion of defpotic governments, the fpirit of 
the European beavers is deprefied, and their genius is extin- 
guifhed by terror, and by a perpetual and neceflary attention to 
individual fafety. The northern parts of Europe are now fo 
populous, and the animals there are io perpetually hunted for 
the fake of their furs, that they have no opportunity of afio- 
ciating ; of courfe, thofe wonderful marks of their fagacity, 
which they difplay in the remote and uninhabited parts of 
North America, are no longer to be found.) The focicty of 
beavers ‘is a fociety of peace and of affection, They never 
quarrel or injure one another, but live together in the moft per- 
fe& harmony.” 





CURIOUS SPECIMENS of ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Dear Mis February 26 1794 


i hav: fent you thes few liens too now wether you are in 
gahed in Lov ar not for iam in Lov with you and I hop no 
a fence tho I hav wright verry boold—for you ar the pried of 
my hart and the delight of every Young wooman that ever i 
fee 
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I Should with that you woul feend mee a Ansr. by R—— 
C—— my Beeft Refpects to yo 


You woul excus bad wrighting 





March 13, 17 
My Dear Mis Elizar im 

i hop this few liens will find yo in good halth i am in good 
helth and i am verry Sorry that yohave not Seend mee a few 
liens too Anfuer With that tother Letter that i send to yo— 
j pray Seend mee a few Liens too Lett mee no how yo dwo or 
too no What his the matter that yo would knot except of mee 
i fhall bee too P: Curch nex Synday Wick for to Play 
the Clarieknott Buti hop you Would Seend meea few 
liens before nex Synday Wick too kno whear you would See 
mee thear for i Should be glad for too walk too B with 
you after Prayer fori am Sure ia am a very hansom young man 


H G 


My Beeft Refpeéts to yo pray now do feend me a few liens 
my dear Love ina Short Space of tim 
Nou do my my dear Frind Lov mee 














Anfucer, by We Hoare, of Dean Prior, to the Loyalif?’s Anagram 
inferted March 3. 


O SOIL, kind Sir, tranfpofed true, 
LOIS, a Scripture name ’twill fhew. 





4Aifwer, by P. of Dorfetpire, to F. Taylor’s Charade, inferted 
March 3. 


WHEN Sol, refulgent, quits the weft, 

And fable-curtain’d night appears, 

The fwain meets BED-TIME with a fmile, 
And fleeping fmothers all his cares, 


*t{* We have received the like anfwer from W. H. of 
Dean Prior; J. H. Hill, near Heliton; Homo, near Cerne; 
J. Bulgin, near Caftle Cary; B.of Somerfethire; T. Wal- 
ker,of Hemyock; W. Brewer, W. Gore, and S, Pumeroy, 
of. Taunton; W. H. of Crediton; Eremita, of Wefton 
Zoyland; and A, Apfey, of Brown’s Elm. 


4 QUESTION, 
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A QUESTION, by Richard Skewys, of Blynn, 


UPPOSE a clock has two hands turning upon the fame 

center, whereof the {wifter makes a revolution every 

10 hours, and the flower every 14, allowing this to be the cafe 
it is propofed to find the fynodical period of the two bands, 


N. B.' I mean by a fynodical period, the whole time from 
the moment the two hands are together, to the moment they 
come together again. 





4 CHARADE, by Sheptonienfis. 


O what Paddy’s renown’d for by Rhetoric’s law, 
Add what Chloe expects when her Strephon approaches; 
’T will name what oft keeps the vile rabble in awe, 
And is ufed fuccefsfully now with mail coaches. 








4A CHARADE, by Edward Fames, of Uffculm, 


Blithe virgin fair, my firft will declare, 
Who ne’er to the altar of Hymen yet went; 
My next | will fwear, you will find it is there 
Where great ones with pleafure oft reft with content, 
Ye gents find my whole, and a plain it will fhew, 
Where an hundred fine beech trees ftandall in a row. 





- ~~ — 


4 REBUS, by WM SS. 
N inftrument muft firft be found, 


If you my rebus would expound; 

A bird that nightly roams the fky ; 
A King of Ifrael then defcry ; 
A Bifhoprick of England name ; 
And now a root—ye gents of fame ; 
A town in Rutland now furvey 5 
A well-known fruit muft next difplay 5 
And laft of all pray make appear, 
A town that isin Herefordthire : 

Join the initials, then you'll fee, 

‘The town that did give birth to me. 


9 POETRY, 
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To a BOY taking a BIRD’s NEST. 


ORBEAR, thoughtlefs boy, that vile plunder forbear ! 
Don’t deprive the poor birds of their young ! 
See their dam, appreheuiive, fits trembling with fear, 
And her mate has fufpended his fong. 
Ere thy hand its unthinking intent has fulfill’d, 
Paufe awhile, and give ear toa friend; 
Let pity now plead: If thy heart be not fteel’d, 
To its fofter emotions attend. 


Remember, parental affetion is ftrong 
Ev’n in birds, tho’ fo trifling they feem 5 

With anxious attention they watch o’er their young, 
Whom to lofe a misfortune they deem. 

With how much affiduous labour, the neft 
OF fuch fimple materials they’re made 

To line it, they pluck the foft down from their breaft, 
That their brood fafe and warm may be laid. 


Tho’ home you convey them, and feed them with care, 
Yet your care all their wants can’t fupply ; 

Their dam’s downy pinions will ne’er fhade them there, 
And for want of her nurture they’ll die. 

Perhaps you may rear them—but no true delight, 
Or joy in their fongs will be heard ; 

Since the birds are prevented from taking their flight, 2 
And the pleafures of freedom debarr’d. 





While the fyrens triumphantly fing of their loves ; 
Refponfive from every bough ; 

How {weet, from the buthes, the woodlands, and groves, 
To hear the wild melody flow ! 

’Tis the blefling of freedom alone can infpire 
Truc pleafures unmix’d with alloy ; 


*Tis 
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ae *Tis freedom enlivens the fweet warbling choir, 
And tunes all their mufic to joy. 








Lines addreffed to the Society for a Literary Fund. 


By the elder CapTain Morris. 


i friends of genius, friends of human kind, 
Who ftill the throbbings of the wounded mind ; 
Ye little flock, felected from the crowd, 
Theftern, the vain, the thoughtlefs, and the proud : 
To pity’s humble fhrine your offerings bring ; 
Affli&ed genius is a facred thing : 

You fuffer with the man of ftudious mood, 

Who ftarves by labours for the public good ; 
Whofe wifdom forms us, and whofe magic pen, 
Softens our hearts, and tames us into men. 

Roufe, fons of wealth, whom Heaven in anger fees, 
Stretch’d on your fofas in the pomp of eafe ; 

Who mark the poet’s or hiftorian’s art, 

And praife the truths that never reach your heart; 
Who read an author as you quaff Champaign, 

To warm the frozen heart, and fire the vein; 

And while the flights of genius you admire, 

View the fcorn’d owner ina jail expire; 

Or, like poor Chatterton, refign his breath, 
Self-murder’d, to preclude a lingering death. 
Roufe, fons of wealth, when pity calls, and find 
How woes of fympathy exalt the mind; 

How oft, by fmall relief, in feafon given, 

We build in Sorrow’s breaft a little heaven ; 

And who, when fuch fublime effe&ts are known, 
Who but mutt feel it rifing in hisown? 


ear ! 





ODE to th RIVER COLY. 





Written in the year 1789, by the Rev. Mr, Pot wHeELe. 


H! foothing ftream, whofe murmurs clear 
Meet, once again, my penfive ear, 
That wand’reft down thine ofier’d vale, 
Where Paflion breath’d her melting tale ; 
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Thy evening banks to Memory {weet, 
I fondly trace, with pilgrim feet ! 
Here, ftealing thro’ the willow fhade 
That quiver’d o’er my charming maid, 
Full oft hath youthful ardour preft 
The bloom of love on Laura’s breaft; 
While to the languifh of her eyes 
That heaving bofom blufh’d in fighs; 
Then every twinkling leaf above 
Seem’d confcious of the breath of love: 
Sudden, the pathway’s eafy flow 
Wav’d ina gentler curve below; 
Each flower aflum’d a foften’d hue, 
And clos’d his cup in brighter dew ! 
Tho’ not the fame thefe views appear, 
As when I rov’da lover here; 
Yet, yet with no cold glance I fee 
This winding path, that willow tree; 
Yet, mufing o’er the ftreamlet, bend, 
And in each pebble find a friend ; 
And eager, catch, at every pace, 
Of former joys tome fading trace— 
Some features of the paft, that feem 
The fairy painting of a dream! 

But, ah! the twilight thadows fall; 
Dun evening haftes to darken all ! 
A dufkier verdure clothes the dale, 
The mofly branches glimmer pale ; 
And, Coly! the fair {cene is o’er, 
Thy love-lorn waters mark’d no more ! 











On the Death of the excellent Sir Fohn Guife, Bart. 


a hears the foul-departing knell 
With fullen tone wind down her fteepy fhore ; 
The ftreaming eye-lids of her Naiads tell, 
That Guite, bett-lov’d of mortals, is no more. 
Love, Friendfhip, Honour, Charity, and Truth ! 
Bind ye, with mournful wreaths, th’ untimely urn; 
Ye! conftant inmates from his early youth ! 
But whither hence thall now your footfteps turn? 
No more, aflembled Virtues! hall ye meet 
To join your kindred attributes in ONE ; 
Hide ye, for ever, infome lone retreat, 
And mourn, like Niobe, yourfelves to ftone. 
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